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DADDY TAKES US COASTING | 
CHAPTER I 
OFF TO THE COUNTRY 


Dappy BLAKE’s step was heard on the front 
porch. Hardly had he opened the door than 
Hal and Mab rushed into the hall to meet their 
father. 

“Ah! There you are!” cried Daddy Blake, 
as he caught up his little boy on one arm, and 
his little girl on the other, holding them close, 
while they clung to him by twining their fingers 
in his thick, curly hair. 

“Why, you're all snow!” exclaimed Hal, 
as he saw the white flakes on his father’s over- 
coat. 

“Yes, there’s quite a storm outside,” said 
Mr. Blake. 

‘Then I’m glad we learned to skate before 
the snow came,” spoke Mab. 


“Yes, so am I,” added Hal. “For when 
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the pond is all covered with snow we can’t 
skate.” : 

‘But there’s lots of fun in the snow,” Daddy 
Blake said, as he put the children down, so that 
he might take off his overcoat. ““There’s lots 
of fun to be had in the snow,” went on the chil- 
dren’s father, “and I think, if this keeps up P’ll 
take you u 

“Oh, where will you take us?” cried Hal 
and Mab together, just like twins; only they 
weren’t twins, for Hal was the least bit older 
than his sister. 

“Where will you take us, Daddy>”’ begged 
Hal. “Tell us, please.” 

Before Mr. Blake had a chance to answer, 
his wife came out of the dining room. 

“Supper is nearly ready,” she said. “You 
had better get your slippers on, Daddy, for you 
must be damp, walking through the storm. Did 
you get the tickets>”’ she asked. 

“Oh, yes, I have them,” replied Daddy 
Blake with a laugh. 

“Then we are going?” asked Mrs. Blake. 

“Oh, yes, we'll go all mght; unless it snows 


too hard,’ Mr. Blake answered. 


Off to the Country II 
When Hal and Mab heard that, they had 


many new questions to ask. They forgot the 
one they had not yet heard answered, about 
where their Daddy was going to take them. 

“What tickets?’’ cried Mab, standing on her 
tiptoes she was so excited. 

“And where are you and mamma going?” 
Hal wanted to know. 

“Ah, if I told you then you would know as 
much as I,”’ said Mr. Blake with a laugh. 

“Oh, now you're teasing us!’’ exclaimed 
Mab. 

“Please tell us about it!” begged Hal. 
“What tickets are they?” 

“Maybe he means circus tickets,’” whispered 
Mab. 

“They don’t have circuses in winter,” Hal 
said. “The elephants and the other animals 
would freeze in the tent this cold weather.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Mab. “Oh, Daddy, 
please tell us.” 

‘After supper,” promised Mr. Blake. “First 
let us eat.” 

“Yes, don’t keep Dinah waiting,” suggested 
Mrs. Blake. ‘She doesn’t like the food to get 
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cold. You shall hear all about it after supper, 
children.” 

I rather think that Hal and Mab ate their 
supper more quickly than usual, and perhaps 
they did not chew their food as well as they 
should have done. For, after all, while it is 
not polite to eat hurriedly, it is worse for your 
health. Unless you chew your food well you 
may have poor teeth and sick stomachs. 

But we will forgive Hal and Mab this time, 
for we know how anxious they were to hear 
what the tickets were for. And, really, they 
nearly always ate properly. 

‘Now I’m ready to tell you!” said Daddy 
Blake, as he pushed back his chair from the 
table. “Here are the tickets,” and he spread 
them out near his plate. 

“Why, they're railroad tickets!” cried Hal, 
in surprise. 

“Yes, and we are going to take a railroad 
journey, spoke Daddy Blake. | 

“Oh, how lovely!” cried Mab, clapping hee 
hands. 

‘““Where are we going?” Hal wanted to 
know. 
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“We are going to Grandpa’s in the country, 
to stay over Christmas!’” Mamma Blake said, 
smiling at the children. 

‘And when we get there—” began Daddy 
Blake. 

“T hope the cupboard will not be bare,” fin- 
ished Uncle Pennywait. “If there’s anything 
I don’t like it’s a cupboard all bare, with noth- 
ing in it to eat, especially when you're hungry.” 

“Oh, Grandma Blake’s cupboard is never 
empty!”” cried Hal. “She has lots of jam.” 

“Well, we are going to Grandpa Blake’s 
for the Christmas holidays,” said the children’s 
papa. “I bought the railroad tickets to-day tot 
save time, for we are going day after to-morrow. 
And if this snow keeps up—well, I think we 
shall have some fun in the country.” 

“We can build a snow house!” cried Hal. 

“Yes, and a snow man!” added his sister. 

‘And I'll take you coasting,” went on Mr. 
Blake. ‘There is a fine hill near Grandpa’s, 
where we can coast.” 

The next day Mrs. Blake, with the chil- 
dren’s Aunt Lolly to help, packed up for the 
winter trip to the country. It was still snowing, 
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and it was so deep that Roly-Poly, the little 
white poodle dog, could hardly run about the 
yard. And when he tried to dig a hole to bury 
one of Mab’s rubbers, all you could see was 
the tip of his tail sticking out of a white drift. 

The trunks were packed, and sent to the 
railroad depot, and then, a little later, Hal, 
Mab, their papa and mamma, with Uncle Pen- 
nywait, Aunt Lolly and Roly-Poly started for 
the station. 

“Toot! ‘Toot!’ went the locomotive, as they 
got in the car, and then, with a roar and a big 
puff, the engine began pulling the train off to 
the country. And Hal and Mab were going 
to have some wonderful times there 


CHAPTER II 
THE COASTING HILE 


“HERE we are!” cried Hal. 

“Yes, there’s Grandpa, waving to us, and 
he has the big sleigh, too! Oh, what fun!” 
shouted Mab. 

“And what a lot of snow there is here!” 

“Oh, I hope there’s a big hill where we can 
coast!” 

“There is, for Daddy said so.” 

Hal and Mab were so happy and excited as 
they got out of the train, and saw their Grandpa 
waiting for them, at the country station, that 
they hardly knew what they were doing or say- 
ing. Roly-Poly, too, was full of life. He ran 
here, there, everywhere, until Uncle Penny- 
wait picked him up and held him in his arms. 

“Tf you don’t look out, little doggie, you'll 
have your tail run over by a baggage-truck,”’ said 
Uncle Pennywait, “‘and you know you won't 


like that.’ 
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‘‘Bow-wow!”’ barked Roly-Poly, and I sup- 
pose that was his way of saying: “No, indeed 
I wouldn’t like that. Thank you for picking 
me up. | 

Then he barked some more, and squirmed 
and scrambled, trying to get out of Uncle Pen- 
nywait’s arms, but he could not. 

“Come on now! Everybody pile in the 
sled!” cried Grandpa Blake, as he caught up 
first Mab and then Hal, and put them on the 
seat, covering them up with warm fur robes. 
“Come on now, everybody! Grandma’s wait- 
ing for you, and the horses want to run, and 
jingle the bells.” 

“Oh, but don’t let them run too fast and upset 
the sleigh!” begged Aunt Lolly, who was a 
dear, little, fussy nervous lady. | 

“Oh, my horses never run away!” laughed 
Grandpa Blake. 

_ Soon they were all in the big sled, including 
Roly-Poly, and off the horses started, jingling 
the bells and making merry music. 

On and on they went, over the snowy roads 
to the big farm house, where Grandpa Blake 
lived. It was still snowing, but it was not very 
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cold, and the country looked very beautiful 
under its white blanket, like the spotless spread 
on the best company bed. 

“What place is that?’ asked Hal of his 
Grandpa, as they drove past a large building, 
some distance back from the road. 

“That is the poor-house,” said Grandpa 
Blake. “Poor folks, who have no money, and 
are too old to work, or have no one to care for 
them, have to live there. We may have to go 
there before the winter is over,” he said. 

“Oh—Oh! I—I don’t think I’d like it 
there,” said Mab, wondering why her Grandpa 
had said such a thing. 

“Do they have jam there>’’ Hal wanted to 
know. 

“Jam? Oh, never—except maybe once a 
year!” said Grandpa Blake. 7 

‘Then I don’t want to go there, either,”’ re- 
marked Hal, sighing. 

“Well, lots of folk don’t like to go there, 
but they have to,” went on Grandpa Blake, 
and then he talked to Daddy, and Hal and 
Mab began to worry the least bit. They did 
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not want to go to the poorhouse. No one does, 
I guess. 

“I—I guess Grandpa thinks there are so 
many of us come to visit him, that we'll eat up 
everything,” whispered Mab to her brother. 
“Maybe that’s why he’s afraid he'll have to go 
to the poor-house.”’ 

“Maybe,” agreed Hal. “But we'll eat just 
as little as we can, Mab, and make it last 
longer.” 

‘“That’s what we will,” said she. “But I’m 
awful hungry nght now, Hal.” 

“So am I, Mab,” spoke the little boy with 
another sigh. 

And Hal and Mab did go to the poor-house, 
but not in just the way they thought they would 
have to go. I'll tell you all about it, when the 
right time comes. 

“Well, if Grandma’s cupboard is bare, we 
can come back home, and Daddy will take us 
somewhere else.” spoke Hal, after a_ bit. 
“Daddy is always taking us somewhere.” 


And this was quite true. In the other books 
of this series, previous to this one, I have told 
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you some of the places Mr. Blake took his chil- 
dren. 

First they went camping, in the woods, and 
they had many strange and delightful adven- 
tures. They found a baby rabbit and squirrel, 
and once they heard a funny noise in the night. 
It was made by—but there I guess you'd better 
read about it yourself. 

When the children came back from camp, 
1 ddy Blake took them fishing; and Hal and 
Mab went to sleep in a boat and were nearly 
carried out to sea. When Daddy took them 
to the circus a very wonderful thing happened. 
Hal and Mab were carried off in a big circus 
wagon, and 

But there, I mustn’t tell you about that now, 
either. Once Daddy Blake took the children 
skating, and Roly-Poly fell through the ice, 
and Hal and Mab did not get him back for the 
longest time. And when they did find Roly- 
Poly again he was all spotted, black and white. 

“Oh, but we did have such fun, skating,” 
said Mab, after a bit, when she had tried to 
stop thinking of the poor-house. 

“Yes, and you'll have just as much fun when 
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I take you coasting,” spoke Daddy Blake. 
“See, we are coming to the coasting hill now.” 

Just ahead of them was a long hill. They 
were at the top, and could look down at Grand- 
pa’s house. And then, all of a sudden, Roly-. 
Poly jumped out of Mrs. Blake’s arms, and 
landed right on the back of one of the horses. 
This frightened the horse very much and it be- 
gan to run away, and of course the other horse 
had to follow. 

Down the hill dashed the two animals, pull- 
ing the sled after them, Oh! so fast. 

“Oh, are they running away>’’ asked Aunt 
Lolly, as Roly-Poly slid off the horse’s back. 
“Are the horses running away?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they are running away!” 
cried Grandpa Blake, as he pulled hard on the 
horse reins. “But perhaps I can make them 
stop.” 


- CHAPTER III 
ON THEIR SLEDS 


“Hoip fast everybody!” cried Daddy 
Blake. 


“Oh, I want to get out!’ exclaimed Aunt 
Lolly, nervously. 

“Sit still—don’t anyone jump!”’ ordered 
Grandpa Blake. “I'll soon have the horses 
quieted down. I never knew them to run away 
before.” 

“It was Roly-Poly’s fault,” said Hal. “He 
ought to be given a whipping!” 

“Oh, please don’t whip him! He didn’t 
mean to,” cried Mab, as she clung to Hal, for 
_ she loved the little white poodle dog. So did 
_ Hal, but then, I suppose, a boy is different from 
a girl about dogs. Anyhow, I know Hal 
wouldn’t have whipped Roly-Poly with any- 
thing but a canary bird’s feather, and that 
wouldn’t hurt enough to count; would it? 

“Maybe we'll never get him back again,” 
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went on Mab, as she looked back over the snow. - 
“T can’t see him anywhere, Hal.” 

‘Oh, I guess he’s under a snow drift, like the 
time he went under the ice. Only it will be 
easier to dig him out of the snow than from 
under the ice,” said Hal, hopefully. 

“Whoa there, horsies! Whoa!” cried 
Grandpa Blake. But the runaways did not 
seem to want to stop. On and on they ran, 
faster and faster. 

“They'll go right past the house!” cried 
Uncle Pennywait, as he held Aunt Lolly from 
bouncing out of the big sled. 

“T guess they want to run to the barn,” said 
Grandpa. “Come now, horsies, be nice! Be 
good!” 

But the horses did not seem to want to be 
good. 

“Oh, I just know something is going to hap- 
pen!”” cried Aunt Lolly. She and Uncle 
Pennywait lived with the Blake family. Uncle 
Pennywait was not his real name, but Hal and 
Mab called him that because he so often said: 

‘Wait a minute and I'll give you a penny, 


children!” 
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The runaway horses had now pulled the 
sled along until it was close.to Grandpa's house. 
In the door stood Grandma Blake. 

“Stop! Stop!” she cried, waving her apron. 
“Stop!” 

“We'd like to but we can’t!” answered 
Grandpa Blake, as he pulled harder and harder 
on the lines to make the horses go more slowly. 

All of a sudden the animals turned quickly. 
They ran up on the side of a little hill of snow, 
and the sled was nearly tipped over. 

~Hal and Mab, who had forgotten, in the 
excitement, to hold on tightly, were tossed out, 
but they fell into a soft snow drift, and were 
not hurt in the least. They were a little fright- 
ened, though. 

“Oh, I just knew something would happen!” 
cried Aunt Lolly and she was right this time at 
least; wasn't she? 

“Are you hurt, my dears?” cried Cuadin 
Blake, as she ran out to help pick up Hal and 
Mab. 

“Not a bit!” laughed the little boy, as he 
brushed the snow off his coat. 

_ “And I’m not either,” said Mab. 
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The horses had run a little farther, and then 
stopped. Everyone was glad of it. The sled 
was now on level ground. 

“Well, we got here sooner than we expected, 
coming down the hill so fast,” said Daddy 
Blake, as he kissed Grandma, who was his 
mother, you know. 

“Go right in the house, folks!” cried — 
Grandpa. “Tl put the horses in the a and 
then, I'll come, too.’ 

The horses were tired now, after ‘hat run, | 
and were glad enough to be driven to the barn, 
and given some hay and oats to eat. 

“We've got to find Roly-Poly before we 
come in,” spoke Hal, as he started back over 
the snow. ) 

“Of course,” agreed Mab, so she and her 
brother walked along the road; to look for the 
little doggie who had jumped on the back of 
the horse, and had then fallen off in the snow. 

“PIL go with you,” said Daddy Blake. 
They had not gone very far before they saw 
Roly coming along. The little poodle dog 
was not having a very easy time, as his legs 
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were short and the snow was rather deep. He 
just floundered about in the drifts. 

“Stay there and we'll come and get you!” 
cried Hal, and Roly-Poly seemed to under- 
stand, for he stood there, with his red tongue 
hanging out, panting, as he was very tired. 

“This is the hill where we will go coasting,” 
said Daddy Blake, as they started back toward 
the farm house, Hal carrying the poodle dog. 
“But we will have to wait until the snow is 
packed harder. It is too light and fluffy now, 
to make good coasting.” 

Soon the children were in Grandpa’s house, 
telling Grandma all about their trip, and how 
Roly-Poly had made the horses run away. 
But no one had been hurt, and everyone soon 
_ forgot about the accident when they sat down 
to dinner. 

And such a fine meal it was! 

“This doesn’t look like going to the poor- 
house,”’ whispered Hal to Mab, as Grandma 
gave him a second piece of chicken. 

“No, but maybe we'll have to go when every- 
thing is eaten up,” answered the little girl, 
sadly. 
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‘Now we'll go out and have a little coast!” 
said Daddy Blake when dinner was over. 
“Come along, children.” 

‘On the big hill >”’ asked Hal. | 

‘No, we'll go on the little one first,” replied 
his father. ‘First I must show you how to 
steer, and we'll begin on the small hill; going 
on the large, long one afterward.” 

There were two small sleds, and one large 
one at Grandpa’s house, and Hal and Mab 
each took one of the small ones, and went out 
ona little hill near the bam with Daddy Blake. 
The snow on this hill had been packed down, 
so that it was quite slippery. 

““Now start,” cried Daddy Blake, as Hal 
and Mab sat on their sleds at the top of the 
slope. “Off you go! I want to see how well 
you can do it!” and he gave them each a shove 


down the hill, 


CHAPTER IV 
LEARNING TO STEER 


THERE are two ways of riding down hill on 
a sled, as I suppose you know. One way is to 
sit up straight, with your feet out in front of you. 
That is the way Hal and Mab went down after 
Daddy Blake had given them a push to start 
them. 

Another way is to lie down flat, on your face, 
with your feet thrust out behind. That is the 
way the boys generally ride, for they can steer 
and guide their sled much better that way. 

Hal and Mab knew very little about steering 
a sled, for they had done very little coasting. 
They sat on the sleds, with the ropes in their 
hands, and pulled on them, first on one side and 
then to the other, as they had seen their Grandpa 
drive the horses. 

‘Look out!”’ cried Daddy Blake suddenly. 

Hal’s sled was going straight toward the 
fence at one side of the hill. 
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“T see!” cried Mab. “It goes by opposites.” 
“That's it!” spoke Daddy Blake. “To go 
to the left push with your right foot, and to go 
to the right push with your left foot. Don’t 
push too hard; a light touch is all you need, or 
you might go to far to the side.” 
“T thought I could steer by pulling on the 
rope,” Hal said. 

“Well, there are some kinds of sleds you can 
steer that way,” said Mr. Blake. 

“Only these aren’t that kind,” said Mab. 
“T know, for I saw them once. The front part 
of the runners bends and twists when you pull 
on a piece of wood that goes across the front of 
the sled.” 

“That is what I mean,” Daddy Blake went 
on. “So you will have to learn to steer with 
your feet, as we have no flexible sleds here. 
Pulling on the rope will do no good. 

‘‘Now then, I suppose you will want to coast 
as the other boys do—lying down flat on your 
stomach,” said Mr. Blake to Hal. “I think 
Mab had better sit up, though.” 

“Yes, I’m getting too big a girl to coast as the 
boys do,” spoke Hal’s sister with a laugh. 
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“Well, I’m going down ‘whoppers,’ like the 
other boys!’’ decided Hal. “How do you steer 
then, Daddy?” 

“With your feet sticking out behind,” an- 
swered Mr. Blake. “Only you don’t have to 
go by opposites. If you let your left foot drag 
on the ground, your sled will go to the left, and 
if you let your right foot drag, you will go to 
the nght.” 

“It’s like steering a boat,” Hal said. 

‘Something like that; yes,” agreed his father. 
“Now try it, both of you.” 

“Tl go down sitting up,” Mab said, and > 
she did. She steered very well, too, though 
once or twice she forgot which foot to use, and 
she went the wrong way. Once she nearly 
turned herself around, when half way down the 
hill, and it was done so quickly that she slid 
right off her sled. 

But falling on the snow very seldom hurts 
you, and Mab was up again with a laugh, to 
try it over again. 

Hal went down once more sitting up, and 
then he tried it lying down. 
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“I like the last way best!” he cried. “You 
go faster.” 

“T don’t see how,” spoke Mab. “I went 
ahead of you the other time, and _I sat up.” 

“'T guess there isn’t much difference,” Daddy 
Blake said. “Of course when you sit up there 
is more room, or surface, for the wind, or air 
to press against you, and that may make you go 
a little slower. When Hal lies down there is 
not so much of his body for the air to push 
against, so he may go a little faster. 

“Here, I'll show you what I mean,” and 
Mr. Blake picked up from the ground a flat 
board. “Wave that in the air, this way,” he 
told Hal, showing him how to move it back and 
forth like a fan. 

“It’s hard to move,” Hal said, as he swung 
the broad board to and fro, at arm’s length. 

‘Tt is when you move it that way, because the 
broad side pushes hard against the air,” said 
Daddy Blake. “Now move it so that the thin 
edge cuts through the air, and see how much 
easier it is,” 

“Why it is—a whole lot!” cried Hal, in 
surprise when he had tried it. 
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‘Let me do it!” begged Mab, and she 
laughed as she felt how easily the board moved 
one way, and how hard the other way. 

““When you sit up straight on your sled, your 
body pushes against the air, just as the broad 
side of the board did,” explained Mr. Blake. 
“That is called resistance, and a thin, narrow 
body offers less resistance to the air, than a 
broad flat body. But I think you have had 
enough of a lesson. Now I'll leave you to coast 
by yourselves. Come in when you are tired or 


cold.” 


CHAPTER V 


Lf 


ON SNow SHOES 


bh 
~ HAL and Mab had great fun coasting down 
the little hill. Sometimes they went down to- 
gether, and had a race, and often Mab would 
get to the bottom first, ahead of her brother. 

But Hal did not mind this. He liked to see 
his sister do so well. Roly-Poly, too, enjoyed 
himself. He would roll over and over in the 
snow, and he played with a little black dog 
that lived in Grandpa Blake’s house. This 
dog’s name was Carlo, and he had a curly tail. 

“Well, I’ve had enough coasting for a 
while,” said Hal laughingly as he got to the 
bottom of the hill, and began to pull his sled 
toward the house. 

“I’m going down once more,” Mab said, as 
she began to coast down from the top. 

Down she came, going faster and faster. 

“Look out Roly! Look out Carlo!” cried 
Hal, for the two little dogs were having a game 
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of tag, and they ran right in front of Mab’s sled. 

“Oh, dear! I’m going to slide over them!” 
the little girl called out. “Get them out of the 
way, Hal! Please do!” 

“T will,” said he, and, leaving his sled, he 
began to run up the hill. 

But the hill was slippery, and before Hal 
could reach the playing doggies Mab was right 
on them with her sled. Then Hal slipped and 
fell, and Mab, coming on down, carried the 
dogs with her, so that Mab and Hal and the 
sled and the two dogs, one black and the other 
white, were all mixed up together, and over 
and over they rolled to the bottom of the hill. 

“Oh, Mab, are you hurt?” cried Hal, as 
he untangled his legs from those of the dogs’, 
and the sled ropes. 

“No, I’m all right,” his sister said. “Are 
you?” | 

“Oh, yes! Not hurt a bit. Only a lot of 
‘snow got down my neck, and it’s cold and it 
tickles!’ answered Hal, squirming about. 

“Oh my! I was so afraid some of us would 
be hurt,” went on Mab. “But Roly-Poly 


seems to be all right.” 
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“Yes, and so is Carlo,” Hal spoke. The 
two little dogs kept right on with their game of 
tag. They had only yelped once or twice when 
Mab’s sled struck them. 

“You had better hurry into the house, and get 
the snow out from down your back,”’ said Mab 
to her brother. You might take cold.” 

So into the house they went, laughing and 
talking, and with their cheeks as red as roses. 
Hal put on dry clothes, and then he and Mab 
looked at picture books in the library. 

“Tt will be only about a week now, until 
Christmas,” said Hal to Mab the next morning, 
after breakfast. And I hope before then that 
Daddy will let us coast on the big, long hill.” 

“T think he will,” Mab answered. “We 
will practice on the little hill until we can steer 
well. Oh! but aren’t you glad Christmas is 
coming >” 

“Indeed I am,” Hal said. “I guess Santa , 
Claus can find us out at Grandpa’s, just the 
same as if we were in our own house; don’t 
you?” 

“T hope so,” Mab replied slowly. “Any- 
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how, we can write him a letter, and tell -him 
we're here.” 

‘*That’s what we'll do!” cried Hal. 

The two children went coasting again with 
Daddy Blake that day. He took them to the 
small hill, for the large one was not yet packed 
hard enough for the little sleds. Then, after 
a while, Daddy Blake brought out a long bob 
sled, and he gave the children rides on that. 

“Oh, this is fine!’’ cried Hal. 

The bob sled was made of two small sleds, 
fastened together with a board, on which the 
coasters sat. [he board hada bell on it, to 
warn persons out of the way, and the front sled 
could be turned this way and that by a steering 
wheel, almost like one on an automobile. 
Daddy Blake did not have to use his feet to 
steer the bob sled. He twisted the steering 
wheel with his hands. 

Hal and Mab had much fun coasting with 
their father on the big bob, which went very 
fast. | 

“Tt will go still faster on the big hill,” Mr. 
Blake said. 


The next day it snowed, so there was no 
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coasting. The storm lasted three days, and the 
snow was very deep. 

“Ha! I think I will have to get out my 
snow shoes!” said Grandpa Blake, when he 
got up the morning after the storm had stopped. 

“Are there such things as snow shoes?” Hal 
wanted to know. 

“Yes,” said Daddy Blake. . “They are not 
shoes made of snow, but are used to walk on 
the snow with. The Indians used to make 
them, and up in Canada, and other countries 
where there is a great deal of snow, such as in 
our own state of Maine, snow shoes are much 
used.” 

“What are they like>’’ asked Mab. 

“Something like a lawn tennis racquet,” her 
father told her. “‘Only they are longer. It 
is just as if you put two lawn tennis racquets 
on the ground, strapped your feet to them, and 
then walked. The racquet is broad and flat, 
and does not sink down in the soft snow, as your 
own little feet would.” 

“T wish we had snow shoes,” sighed Hal. 

“T'll see if I can’t make you some,” said 


Daddy Blake. And he did. ‘aking some 
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wood he made a frame-work, by bending it 
into the. shape of a lawn tennis racquet, with 
which rubber balls are batted over a net. From 
side to side of this wooden frame-work Mr. 
Blake laced heavy, waxed cord back and forth. 
In the middle of the mesh-work of cord he put 
broad flat pieces of leather, and on these the 
children could place their feet. Straps of 
leather held the snow shoes fast to the feet of 
Hal and Mab. 

“Now you are ready to travel on snow 
shoes,” said Daddy Blake. ‘“‘Come out and 


we will see how they work.” 


CHAPTER VI 
MAKING A SNow MAN 


WALKING on the snow shoes was not as easy 
as Mab and Hal thought it would be. The 
children forgot that the snow shoes extended 
out wider on each side than did their regular 
shoes, and, as they walked along, they had to 
be very careful, so as not to trip. 

As it was, Hal did get his feet tangled up 
with each other; and down he went! He was 
not hurt, for the snow was very soft, but he 
could not get up until his father came and helped 
him. 

‘‘Almost everyone falls down when they first 
wear snow shoes,” said Mr. Blake. ‘But they 
keep on trying until they can do very well, and 
travel swiftly.” 

“I’m not going to give up, either,” declared 
the little boy. And it is a fine thing never to 
give up, at least until you have tried many, many 
times. 
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Off Hal started again, and soon he was do- 
ing very well. 

Mab learned more quickly than her brother 
did, for she was willing to go slowly at first, 
_ whereas Hal was in a hurry. And im a little 
while the two children could walk together over 
the soft snow. Had it not been for the queer 
shoes they would have sunk down at every step. 

Daddy Blake found, out in the barn, a pair of 
large snow shoes which had been made for 
Grandpa by a real Indian, some years before. 
On these the children’s father took big strides 
over the drifts, going much faster than Hal or 
Mab, of course. 

“Up North, where they have very deep snow, 
that lasts for a long time, the hunters, miners 
and wood-choppers could not get along at 
times without snow shoes,” said Mr. Blake, 
when Hal and Mab said they were ready to 
start back home. ““The men would soon become 
tired, even after a short walk, if they sank down 
into the snow at every step, but with the snow 
shoes on their feet they can travel for many 
miles.” 

““What are those long wooden snow shoes, 
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like barrel staves, we saw the men wearing, in 
the moving pictures once?” asked Hal. 

“Those are called ‘skees’,” said Mr. Blake. 
“They are much used in Norway, Sweden and 
in Canada also. They are made from one 
smooth, straight piece of wood, and the men 
often have races on their skees down steep hills. 
They take great jumps on them, over big holes, 
or chasms in the hill, and go very fast; much 
faster than I could run.” 

“Could we have some skees>?”’ asked Hal. 

“Well, if I could find an old barrel, I might 
make you some from the barrel staves,” an- 
swered Daddy Blake. 

The sun was warm next day, and melted the 
snow a little. 

Hal and Mab, playing out in it, found that it 
packed well; that is, it was easy to make snow- 
balls, for the snow was soft and just nght for 
sticking together. 

‘Oh, I know what let’s do!” cried Hal, after 
a bit. 

“What?” asked Mab. “Ask Daddy to let 
us coast on the big hill; is that what you mean?” 

“No, for the snow isn’t so good for coasting 
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when it is as soft as it is now,” answered Hal. 
‘But let’s make a snow man! It is just right 
for that.” 

“We will,” agreed Mab. So she and Hal 
first made a large snowball, starting with a small 
one, and rolling it around the yard of Grandpa's 
house until the ball had picked up, by itself, a 
lot more snow, and was quite large. 

“That will be for the body of the man,” said 
Hal. ‘“We can carve out his legs later. Now 
we want a smaller ball for his head.” 

One was soon made, and put on top of the 
large ball. Then two arms were made, and 
stuck on, and the legs carved out. Pieces of 
coal made the eyes and nose, and also the but- 
tons on the snow man’s coat. And for his 
mouth, Hal found a piece of red paper, which 
made the snow man a very handsome chap in- 
deed, with bright red lips, as though he had 
been eating strawberry candy. 

‘Now for a hat!” cried Hal. Out in the 
barn he found an old cap, and, when this was 
put on top of the snow man’s head he looked 
quite natural, and very smart indeed. 


i 
- 
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“Now we'll play a little trick on Grandma,” 
said Mab, clapping her hands. 

“How?” asked Hal. 

“We'll go in the kitchen, and tell her some 
one wants something to eat. She’ll look out of 
the window to see who it is, and she'll see the 
snow man, and maybe she'll think he’s real.” 

“All right!” cried Hal. “We'll doit. And 
I’m hungry, so if Grandma fixes something for 
the snow man, and he doesn’t take it, we can 
have it.” 

“T hope it’s bread and jam,” sighed Mab. “I 
—I’ve tried not to eat much, since we've been 
here, Hal, for I don’t want to have to go to 
the poor-house. But I—I’m hungry all the 
while,’ and Mab looked at her brother seri- 
ously. 

“So am I hungry, too,” said he. “But never 
mind. I saw a whole lot of bread and plenty 
of jam in the pantry. So I guess we won't go 
before Christmas anyhow, and maybe Santa 
Claus will bring Grandpa a lot of money, so 
we won't ever have to go.” 

“T hope so!” answered Mab. 

When the snow man was finished, the chil- 
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dren went in the house to play their little joke. 

“Oh, Grandma!”’ cried Mab. “There’s 
somebody here who wants something to eat.” 

‘Gracious sakes alive and some apple pud- 
ding!”’ cried Grandma. “Another tramp, eh? 
Well, poor man, I'll get him something. Is that 
him?” she asked, as she looked out in the yard, 
and saw the snow man. . 

‘No, Grandma, it’s us! We're hungry!” 
said Hal with a laugh. | 

“Oh, you little tykes!”” cried Grandma with 
asmile. “Trying to play a joke on me, are you? 
Well, I'll give you some bread and jam, and as 
for that snow man—I guess he can eat an icicle, 
or some frozen snow pudding. My! he’s a big 
fellow for you two little tots to make,” she said 
as she went in the pantry. “He certainly is a 
fine snow man,’ | 


CHAPTER VII 
THE SNow HousE 


HAL and Mab watched their Grandma go 
into the little room where were kept so many 
good things to eat. Mab looked at her brother, 
and Hal looked at his sister. 

“Now’s our chance!” exclaimed the little girl 
in a whisper. 
“To do what?” Hal wanted to know. 

“Look in the pantry while Grandma’s there, 
and see how much there is to eat—how much 
bread and jam and cookies—and—er—other 
things there are left,” went on Mab. 

“What do you want to see for?”’ asked Hal. 
“You know there’s always lots to eat.” 

“T want to see how long it will be before we 
have to go to the poor-house,”” whispered Mab. 
“You know what Grandpa said.” 

“What's that?” cried Grandma Blake, turn- 
ing around so suddenly that she nearly dropped 
a slice of bread and j jam. “Who said poor- 
house?” . 
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‘II did,” answered Mab, slowly. “But 
Grandpa said it first. He told us he might have: 
to go to the poor-house about Christmas time. 
Will he, Grandma?” and she looked anxiously 
at the dear little old lady who was spreading the 
bread and jam. 

“Well, he generally does go to the poor- 
house in the winter,” spoke Grandma. “But 
there! Don’t you little tots fret yourselves about 
it. You shan’t go hungry, you may depend on 
that!” | 

‘Oh, goodie!” cried Hal, as he took his slice 
of bread and jam, after Mab had been given 
hers. ““And we won't have to go until after 
Christmas; will we, Grandma >” 

“T guess not,”’ said the dear old lady, and a 
queer little smile came wninkling up around the 
corners of her mouth, and twinkled in her eyes. 

“Then I don’t care!’ exclaimed Mab, “‘as 
long as we have something to eat, and can see: 
Santa Claus.” 

The two children went out to play again in 
the snow, after they had eaten the bread and 
jam. And, before they left the pantry, where 
Grandma had spread the slices for them, they 
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shelves. 

“There’s lots to eat in there,” said Hal, hap- 
pily. | 
“T think so, too,” agreed Mab. But, all the 
while, they were a little worried over what 
Grandpa Blake had said about the poor-house. 

“T'll tell you what let’s do,” suggested Hal, 
_ after a bit. 

“What?” Mab wanted to know. 
“Let’s throw snow balls at the snow man. 
fHe won’t mind!” 

+ “All ght!” cried the little girl, and soon she 
and her brother were throwing the white balls at 
the snow man. Sometimes ‘he was hit on the 
nose, and sometimes on his toes, but he kept 
right on smiling just the same. 

And the snow man’s coal black eyes were as 
sparkling as ever in the sunlight. Oh, he was a 
great snow man! 


The next day Daddy Blake took Hal and 
Mab out on the big hill for a little coast. He 
did not let them start away up at the top, for 
it was a long distance to the bottom. Instead, 
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he took them to a place about half way down 
the slope. 

‘Now we will see how much you remember 
of your steering lessons,” he said. “Remember 
how to use your feet.” 

Hal and Mab had not forgotten. On their 
sleds they coasted down the hill again and 
again, and they went quite straight, using their 
feet just as Daddy Blake had told them to. 
After a while, some other children came out to 
ride also, and Hal and Mab had good times 
with them, laughing, shouting and throwing soft 
snow balls. 

Two days after this it grew very cold, but 
still Hal and Mab wanted to go coasting with 
Daddy. ‘There had been more snow storms, 
and the wind whistled down the chimney with 
a mournful sound. The wind blew the smoke 
from the blazing logs, on the open hearth, out 
into the room, and sometimes scattered ashes 
about. 

But though it was cold and stormy and 
blustry everyone at Grandpa’s house was happy. 
The children loved to coast, but, best of all 
they liked to sit about the blazing log fire and 
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think about Christmas, which would soon 
come. 

‘And there’s plenty of snow for Santa Claus 
to ride on in his sled, drawn by the reindeer,” 
said Mamma Blake, as she sat by the crackling 
fire. 

“Unless St. Nicholas comes in an airship 
this year,’ spoke Grandpa, with a jolly laugh. 

There were many things to be done at 
Grandpa’s house, to get ready for Christmas. 
Rooms had to be swept and dusted, and 
Grandma and Mamma Blake were very busy 
making mince pies, and other good things. 
Aunt Lolly helped, of course, and as for Uncle 
- Pennywait, he used to go about with nose tilted 
up in the air, smelling the good things cooking 
in the kitchen, and saying over and over: 

“Oh, I wish I had some to eat now!” 

Roly-Poly, the little white poodle dog; well, 
he found so many things to hide that he grew 
quite thin from running about under the chairs 
and tables. 

One day, after it had been cold for some 
time, the weather grew warm again, and the 
snow was soft. 
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**Let’s make a snow house!” cried Hal, tired 
of staying in the house. 

‘All right,” agreed his sister. “And we'll 
make believe we live in it, and we'll have a 
party, and my dolls can come to it.” 

Hal and Mab first made a large pile of snow 
out inthe yard. This was for the outside of the 
snow house. Then, with shovels, they scooped 
out the snow, through a sort of doorway, just as 
you scoop out the inside of a pumpkin to make 
a Jack-o-lantern. 

Pretty soon there was a large hole within the 
pile of snow. 

‘Now we'll cut out some windows, and our 
snow house will be finished, Mab,” said Hal. 
“Tl get some boxes to sit on, and one for the 


table, when we have the play party for the 
dolls.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CAvE-IN 


HAL and Mab went inside the snow house 
and sat down. It was quite warm and cosy in 
there, and they could look out of the door and 
windows. 

Of course there was really no door—only just 
a round hole in the snow house, and the windows 
had no glass in them. 

““We could put in sheets of thin ice for glass, 
if we wanted to, I s’pose,”’ said Hal, as he sat 
down on a soap box, that, with a blanket spread 
over it, looked like a sofa. 3 

“Then you would do as the Eskimos do, up 
at the North Pole,” said Daddy Blake, who 
came out from Grandma’s real house in time to 
hear what Hal said. 

“Do Eskimos use sheets of ice for window 
glass>”’ asked Mab. 

“T should think their noses would get cold 
when the children looked out of the ice win- 
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dows, if they pressed them against the cold 
panes,” the little girl went on. 

Yes,” answered Daddy Blake, with a 
laugh, “I guess they do. And the Eskimos make 
their houses almost like this one of yours, out 
of snow. Then they crawl inside, wearing 
heavy, thick suits of fur, and light their lamps 
to keep warm.” 

“Oh, don’t they have any stoves?’ asked 
Hal in surprise. 

‘No stoves—for they would get too hot, and 
melt their snow, or ice houses,” explained 
Daddy Blake. “For the Eskimos also make 
houses out of blocks of ice, piled up in rounded 
shape, like the ant hill we saw when we went 
camping. In their snow houses they only burn 
what they call lamps, but which are really 
stoves to them. They are a sort of stone dish, 
with oil in, and a wick; and the oil burns on 
the wick, and makes heat enough to cook what 
they eat.” 

“Do they ever have any bread and jam?” 
asked Mab. 

“T'm afraid not—at least not very often,” 


Mr. Blake said. “An Eskimo boy or girl would 
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rather have a piece of fat meat suet than a stick 
of candy, I guess, for the fat helps to keep them 
warm, and they live in a very cold country. But 
of course they like sugar too, only they do not 
get it very often.” 

“Well, I'd rather live here,” spoke Mab with 
a sigh of content. “We have bread and jam. 
We just had some, and I guess Grandma will 
give us some more if we ask her, and tell her 
we re going to have a doll’s party, Hal.” 

And Grandma did—you may be sure of that. 
She knew bread and jam was good for boys and 
girls, I think—that is, if they did not eat too 
much. 

So Hal and Mab had the play dolls’ party 
in the snow house. Hal got more boxes, as seats 
for the dolls, and he and Mab sat on the same 
box together, just like twins; only they were 
not, as I told you before, I think. 

Mab had brought out to the snow house a 
little toy set of dishes, that had belonged to 
Grandma Blake when she was a little girl, and 
on these dishes the little girl put pieces of bread 
and jam. 

“Now we are all ready for the party,” said 
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Mab. ‘‘Please pass the roast turkey to my doll, 
Annabell Johnson Stickingplaster,” said Mab to 
Hal, as she sat down at the box table. 

“Which doll is that?” Hal asked, os 
though he often played with his sister (and he 
was not ashamed to play dolls, either) Hal 
could not always remember the dolls’ names. 

“Oh, Annabell Johnson Stickingplaster is 
the doll that has shoebutton eyes,’’ answered 
Mab with a laugh. “She is sitting right next to 
you, Hal. Please pass her the roast turkey!” 

“But I don’t see any roast turkey,” said Hal, 
looking all over the play party table. 

“Oh, it’s only make-believe, of course,” ans- 
wered Mab with a laugh. “The roast turkey is 
that piece of bread with the most jam on. Please 
pass it, Hal.” 

So Hal did. He held it front of the doll’s 
mouth, but she never opened her lips. She could 
only open her black eyes by using a buttonhook; 
and then Hal ate the roast-turkey-bread-and- 
jam himself. You always do that at a dolls’ 
party, you know. That’s what makes it so nice. 
You make believe give it to the dolls, and then 
you eat it yourself. 
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~ Well, the children were having great fun in 
the snow house, and Hal was just saying that 
he thought they could make a larger one next 
day, when at the door there sounded a sniffing, 
snuffiing noise, and in ran Roly-Poly. 

“Oh, Roly!” cried Mab to the little poodle 
dog. “We forgot to ask you to the party; didn’t 
we?” 

“Bow-wow!”’ barked Roly, and I think that 
must have been his way of saying: “Yes, indeed. 
You forgot to send me an invitation.” 

“Give Roly a nice bone of the roast turkey 
to gnaw, Hal,” said Mab. And the little poodle 
dog got a piece of bread and jam, which was as 
nice a make-believe bone as he could have 
wished for. He ate it almost before you could 
blink your eyes, and then he sat up, wagged his 
tail, and begged for more. 

*“That is all we have,” said Mab, for indeed 
she and Hal, and the dolls, had come nearly 
to the end of the party. You can always tell 
when you get to the end of a dolls’ play party— 
the end comes when there isn’t anything more 
left to eat. 

Well, I guess Roly-Poly could tell by the 
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empty plates that he would get no more sweet 
stuff, for he went off by himself, in a corner of 
the snow house, and began to dig. 

My! How he did make the snow fly with 
his front paws. I guess he thought maybe there 
was a real bone buried there. At any rate Roly- 
Poly dug and dug, and he dug some more. And 
then, all of a sudden, something happened. | 

Before Mab or Hal could get out, the snow 
house caved right in on them. Roly-Poly had 
dug away one of the walls, making it so thin 
that it would not hold up the roof, and down 
it came. A big pile of snow fell on top of Hal 
and Mab, and on the dolls and Roly-Poly, 
covering them out of sight. 

Wasn't that terrible? 


CHAPTER IX 
THE COASTING RACE 


AUNT LOLLY happened to be looking out 
of the kitchen window when the snow house 
caved in on Hal and Mab. The dear, little, 
old lady had just put a cake in the oven, to bake 
for Christmas, and it was not quite done. That 
is why Aunt Lolly was looking out of the win- 
dow. She had nothing else to do. 

“Oh my!” she cried, as she saw the snow 
house tumble in. “I hope the children are not 
under that!” 

“Yes they are!’ exclaimed Daddy Blake, 
who was in the dining room, looking to see if 
it were nearly supper time, for he was hungry. 
_ “Hal and Mab are out in the snow house!” he 
cried, as he ran out to the kitchen to look from 
the window. And when he saw what had hap- 
pened he called for Uncle Pennywait, and for 
Grandpa Blake, and then Daddy caught up a 


snow shovel, and ran out of doors. 
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Mr. Blake did not even stop to put on his hat. 
Daddys are always that way—in a hurry, you 
know, whenever the children are in danger. 

‘““What’s the matter; is the house on fire?” 
asked Grandma, as she heard Daddy Blake 
calling. | 

‘No, the children are under the caved-in 
snow house!”’ replied Daddy Blake. 

“Wait a minute—wait a minute!” cried 
Uncle Pennywait, and then he happened to re- 
member that he was not talking to Hal and Mab 
about pennies, and he grabbed up the fire shovel. 
Out he ran with Daddy Blake. Then Grandpa 
took the poker, and he ran also. I don’t know 
what he thought he could do with the poker, 
unless he imagined he could make holes in the 
snow pile, so Hal and Mab could breathe. 

And, all this while, though it was not so very - 
long, the two children were under the pile of 
snow, with Roly-Poly, who was the cause of it 
all. But he did not mean to do it, so I suppose 
we shall have to forgive him. 

When Hal felt the snow piling on top of him 
he tried to call out to Mab to dig with her hands, 
and make her way out. But Hal’s mouth was 
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full of the white flakes, and all he could mum- 
ble was something that sounded like: 

“Blub! Wlub! Slub! Culb! Mulb!” 

Of course Mab could not understand that. So 
she did nothing but stay there under the snow. 

“We must dig them out!” cried Daddy 
Blake, when he reached the pile of snow. “But 
dig carefully, so as not to hurt them.” 

Then Daddy Blake with his snow shovel, 
and Uncle Pennywait, with his fire shovel, 
and Grandpa with his hands, which he found 
were better than the stove poker, dug the 
children out from under the pile of snow. 

“T’ve got Mab!” cried Daddy Blake, as he 
saw his little girl’s head through the snow, which 
he was carefully shoveling away. 

‘And here’s Hal!” shouted Uncle Penny- 
wait, as he found the little boy. 

“And I’ve got Roly-Poly!” exclaimed 
Grandpa. But he spoke too soon, for Roly-Poly 
had dug his own way out from under the snow 
that had fallen on him. He was not hurt a bit, 
and neither were Hal or Mab, for the snow was 
quite soft, and did not hurt them. 

“Oh, I just knew something would happen, 
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when I saw them go in that snow house,” said 
‘Aunt Lolly, when the children had been 
brought into the warm kitchen. 

“Well, we're all right now,” laughed Hal. 

“It’s better to have a pile of snow on you than 
a pile of sand.” 

“T guess it is,” spoke Daddy Blake with a 
laugh. 

‘But I knew something would happen,” said 
Aunt Lolly again, and then suddenly she cried: 
““My cake! In the oven! Oh, it’s burning!” 

And she ran to take it out. But, I am glad to 
- gay, it was only just scorched the least little bit, 
and was perfectly good to eat for ele 
which would soon arrive. 

‘Now for a good coast to-day!” cried eels 
Blake, the day after the snow house had 
fallen in. “We will try a long ride on the big 
hill.” 

“Oh, goody!” exclaimed Mab. 

“And may we use the big bob-sled?” asked 
Hal. 

‘Well, after you practice a bit on the small 
sleds,’ promised Daddy Blake. 

This was the first time Hal and Mab had 
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been allowed to coast all the way down the big 
hill. They started at the top, and, as the snow 
was packed good and hard, and was very slip- 
pery, they went whizzing to the bottom. 

“Oh, how fast we go!”’ cried Mab, who was 
sitting up, steering with her feet in front of her, 
as Daddy Blake had told her to do. 

“Yes, but I’m going faster!” shouted Hal. 
“There isn’t so much of me for the air to blow 
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on. 
And this was true. Lying down, Hal was 
like the thin edge of the board, or fan, as Daddy 
Blake had explained to the children. So, as 
the big hiil was much longer and steeper, and 
as it was smoother than the small one, Hal did 
go fasier than Mab, and reached the bottom 
first. 

Then, after the children had coasted for a 
time on the small sleds Daddy Blake said: 

“Now we will try the big bob. Come on, 
Hal and Mab, and ask some of your little 
friends.” 

A’ number of the country boys and girls were 
now out on the hill, and some of these the Blake 
children invited to go down with them on the 
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long bob-sled, which Daddy Blake would steer. 

“And I'll sit in back and ring the bell!” 
shouted Hal. 

‘And I’m going to sit next to Daddy, put my 
arms around him and hold tight so I won't fall 
off,” spoke Mab. 

“Indeed you may,” her father said. “And 
you must hold on very tightly, for we shall go 
very fast. Come on, boys and girls!” 

The children took their places on the big bob- 
sled, with the clanging gong, and the steering 
wheel in front, at which sat Daddy Blake. 

All at once, down at the foot of the hill 
Hal saw Uncle Pennywait coming along with 
another bob-sled. 

“Oh, Daddy! Look!” cried the little boy. 
“Maybe he’s going to race with us.” 

‘Maybe he 1s,” said Daddy Blake. “We'll 
give him a few minutes to get up here, and then 
we ll ask him if he wants to race with us.” 

As soon as the other children, who were not 
on Daddy Blake’s sled, saw Uncle Penny- 
wait with a second bob, they rushed toward 
him, crying: 

‘Oh, please give us a coast down the hill,” 
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“Help me pull the sled to the top, and I will,” 
Uncle Pennywait promised. 

When he came to where Daddy Blake sat on 
his bob, with Hal, Mab and their friends, Uncle 
Pennyweight asked: 

“Shall we have a race?” 

“T£ you like,” answered Mr. Blake, politely. 

“Clang! Clang!”’ Hal rang the gong on his 
bob. 

“All aboard!” called Uncle Pennywait to 
the children who were to coast with him. “Sit 
down, and everybody hold fast! We are going 
to have a fine race!” 

The two large bobs, laden with children, 
were side by side at the top of the long hill. Two 
big boys, one at each sled, were to push off, and 
start the race. 

“Are you all ready?” asked Daddy Blake 
of Uncle Pennywait. 

“All ready!” he answered, waving his hand. 

“Then here we go!” cried Daddy Blake. 


“Start the coasting race!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


“Hurrah! Hurrah!” cried the children. 

“Watch us slide!” yelled Hal. 

“Isn't this just jolly!’” exclaimed Mab. “‘It’s 
so lovely of Daddy to take us coasting!” 

Down the hill glided the two sleds, after 
the big boys had given them a push. At first 
both the bobs kept side by side, the one Daddy 
Blake was steering, and the one steered by 
Uncle Pennywait being both even in the 
race. Then, little by little, Uncle Pennywait’s 
sled slid to the front. 

“Oh, he’s going to win!” cried Mab, who 
sat just behind her father, holding tightly to 
him around his waist as he turned the steering 
wheel. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” said Daddy Blake 
with a laugh. ““The race is not over yet.” 

*‘Clang! Clang!’’ went the gong, as Hal rang 
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it, and it seemed to say: “Please get out of the 
way! Please get out of the way.” 

But you may be sure no one got in front of the 
two sleds that were having a coasting race. No 
one wanted to be run over. 

All the other boys and girls stood to one 
side of the hill, watching Hal and Mab, and 
their friends who were with Uncle Pennywait, 
coming so swiftly down. 

“Oh, isn’t it fine!” cried Hal. 

“Just scrumptious!”’ exclaimed the boy who 
sat in front of him. “But your Uncle is ahead.” 

“Oh, my Daddy will soon catch up to him,” 
said Hal. 

“Please make us go faster!” begged Mab, 
of her papa. “I want our sled to win!” 

“Well, I do, also,” answered Mr. Blake. 
“But you know in coasting it isn’t like running; 
you can’t do anything for yourself, except to 
steer well. You just have to take your chances 
with the sled, and the slippery hill.” 

By this me Uncle Pennywait was some dis- 
tance ahead, and it seemed surely that his bob 
would win the coasting race. But, all of a sud- 


den, Daddy Blake’s sled began to go faster. 
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Faster and faster it went until, in a little 
while, it had caught up to the other. Then, for 
a while, the two were even, just as when they 
had started. Next Daddy Blake’s bob moved 
up to the front. 

“Oh, now we're going to win!” cried Mab. 
She was going to clap hands, but she remem- 
bered that her father had told her to hold tightly 
to him, so that she would not fall off, and so she 
kept her arms about the coat of Daddy Blake. 

Roly-Poly, the little white poodle dog, had 
been frisking around at the top of the hill when 
the race started. As the bobs slid down he 
started to race too, running as fast as his short legs 
would take him. 

But Roly never did anything for very long 
at a time. He soon grew tired, just as children 
do when mamma or papa tells them to sweep 
the front porch, or bring in some wood to make 
the kettle boil. 

“Bow-wow!” barked Roly-Poly, and then 
he met another dog, and also said “Bow- 
wow!” That meant, in dog talk: “Let’s go off 
and roll in the snow.” So the doggies went off 
to play, and they did not stay to see the race. 
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Faster and faster went Daddy Blake’s sled, 
and faster and faster went that of Uncle Penny- 
walt. 

“Qh, we're far ahead now!” cried Hal, as 
he made the bell on the rear of Daddy Blake’s 
bob go: ““Clang! Clang! Ding! Dong!” 

Nearer and nearer the two sleds came to the 
foot of the hill, and finally Daddy Blake’s 
reached there first, and won the race. Uncle 
Pennywait came in second, and, at the last 
moment he must have steered crooked, for he 
ran right into a snow bank, and over went his 
bob, and all the children on it—“Ker-bunko!”’ 
if you will kindly excuse me for saying so. 

“Oh dear!’’ cried Uncle Pennywait, as he 
picked himself up, and then helped up the 
little girls. 

“Anyone hurt?” asked Daddy Blake, anx- 
lously. 

But no one was, I am glad to say, for the 
snow was so soft to fall into that it was like a 
feather bed. 

‘Oh, we won! I’m so glad!” cried Mab. 

“Our bob is the best!” cried Hal. 

“You should give three cheers for Uncle 
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Pennywait,” said Daddy Blake. “That’s 


what the winners always do in any game— 
they cheer the losers.” 

“Three cheers for Uncle Pennywait, and his 
bob!” loudly called Hal, and he, Mab, Daddy 
Blake and the children all joined in giving the 
cheers. 

“Three cheers for Daddy Blake and his 
bob!”’ cried Uncle Pennywait, and he and his 
little friends joined in this, for it is always polite 
to return cheers, you know, just as you bow back, 
and smile, when any one bows and smiles at 
you. 

Well, after the coasting race was over Hal, 
Mab and the other children had much fun on 
the big hill. They went down again and again 
on the large bobs, and Uncle Pennywait 
wanted another race. This time he won, and 
Hal and Mab were delighted, for you know, 
though it is just fine to win a race, or a game 
yourself, it is nice to have your friends win also. 

“Well, children do you want to come with 
me?’ asked Daddy Blake, of Hal and Mab 
next morning. Daddy Blake had on his big 
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boots and overcoat, and over his shoulder was 
an axe. 

“Where are you going?” asked Hal. 

“Out in the woods to cut a Christmas tree,” 
answered Daddy Blake. 

“Why, I thought Santa Claus brought 
them,” exclaimed Mab. 

“Well, this time I am going to help Santa 
Claus,” said Mr. Blake with a smile. “He has 
so much to do this year, that I will cut the 
tree for him, and set it up in Grandpa’s parlor. 
Then Santa Claus can decorate it, and put the 
presents around it. So come with me to the 
woods, and we will cut the Christmas tree.” 

It was a clear, cold wintry day, and the 
ground was white with snow. 

“Wrap up well, so you won't take cold!” 
called Mamma Blake, as Hal and Mab started 
off with their father. Roly-Poly went along 
also, frisking about, and barking as though he 
were going to cut the Christmas tree, instead of 
Daddy Blake. Roly-Poly was so funny. 

Grandpa’s house was near a big hill, on the 
side of which grew many green Christmas trees. 
I wonder why it is Christmas trees are always 
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green? The never seem to get ripe, do they, 
like apple or pear trees? But then, I suppose, 
a Christmas tree is ripe when it blossoms with 
lighted candles and presents. 

Up the snowy sides of the hill went Daddy 
- Blake with the children. Soon they came to a 
little clump of trees, and after picking out a nice 
one, with a tapering point on which could be 
fastened a glistening, tinsel star, Daddy Blake 
cut down this tree. 

He put it on his shoulder, and started back 
with it, dragging the top along the snow, which 
would not hurt it. 

All of a sudden Roly-Poly, who was running 
here and there, stopped near an old stump, and 
began to bark loudly at something on the ground. 

“Oh, let’s go see what it is!” cried Mab, 
and she ran forward, followed by Hal. 


CHAPTER XI 
CHRISTMAS MorNING 


“ROLY-PoLy, what are you barking at>” 
cried Hal, as he ran up to the little poodle dog. 

““Bow-wow!” answered Roly-Poly, as if to 
say: Come and see.” 

And what do you suppose it was Roly had 
found? Why a dear little squirrel. But the poor 
thing was quite cold and dead. It had come 
out to play, perhaps, but had become caught 
in a snow storm, and could not find the way 
back to its warm nest again. 

“Poor little squirrel,’” murmured Mab, as 


the tears came into her eyes. 
“Tt looks just like the little baby squirrel we 


found when we went camping with Daddy,” 
said Hal. “What shall we do with it, Daddy >” 
, ‘Bury it under the snow,” said Mr. Blake. 
So Hal and Mab dug a little hole in the pure 
white snow, and in it they put the poor, little 
dead squirrel. Mab found a piece of wood, and 
stuck it upright over the little grave. 
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“When it is summer, I'll come out here and 
plant some flowers for the little squirrel,” she 
said. 

And so they went on to Grandpa’s house 
with the Christmas tree. 

“Oh, what a great big one!” cried Uncle 
Pennywait, when he saw it. “It is so tall that 
I'm afraid Santa Claus will never be able to 
reach the top to put my presents on it.” 

“We'll leave a chair in the room for him to 
stand on,” said Hal. “Then he can climb up.” 

The Christmas tree was set up in Grandpa’s 
parlor, and then Hal and Mab had to wait 
until Christmas morning came. It was two 
days off, and the children thought the time 
would never pass. 

But Daddy Blake took them coasting sev- 
eral times, and once they went by themselves, 
taking their small sleds. 

“Oh, Grandma! Is there any more bread 
and jam left?” cried Hal, as he and Mab came 
in the day before Christmas, having been out 
coasting with Daddy, “‘is there any more bread 
and jam left?” 
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“Plenty, my dears!” answered Grandma 
with a laugh, as she went to the pantry. 

Hal and Mab peered in from behind her 
back, and, what do you think they saw? Ouy: 
one loaf of bread! 

“Oh—Oh!”’ sighed Mab. “‘Is that all there 
is left, Grandma >” 

“Because, if it is, maybe you'd better not give 
us any, said Hal. ‘““We don’t want to go to 
the poor-house, when to-morrow is Christmas.” 

“Bless your hearts!”” cried Grandma with: 
a laugh. “Aunt Lolly and your mamma are 
baking more bread. Don’t worry, we shall 
have enough, even if we do go to the poor- 
house.” 

“Then we are going?” asked Hal, his eyes 
opening wide. 

“Well, I think your Grandpa is planning to 
go there the day after Christmas,” said Grand~- 
ma, with a twinkle in her eyes. 

But Hal and Mab were so excited about 
Christmas coming that they did not mind even 
going to the poor-house afterward, though 
they did not know why Grandpa Blake had to 
go there. 
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“Come now, children, off to bed with you!” 
cried Daddy Blake, the night before Chnist- 
mas. “Early to bed, you know, and Santa 
Claus will be here all the more quickly!” 

Of course Hal and Mab went, but they did 
not get to sleep very soon. They were thinking 
too much of what might be on the Christmas 
‘tree for them. 

And, in the night, a very wonderful thing 
happened. Somehow or other, that Christmas 
tree, which, early in the evening, had on noth- 
ing but bare, green branches, blossomed out 
with red, white and blue candles. And on it 
also grew wonderfully colored shiny balls of 
glass, and strands of glittering tinsel. There 
was even a tiny, red glass Santa Claus, and a 
blue bird, on a spring, and he had a tail of 
glass, and bobbed up and down on a branch 
of the tree, most naturally. 

And on the tree also grew candy canes, 
striped like a barber pole, and little bags of 
sweet things. Oranges also appeared on the 
Christmas tree, and apples and popcom. And 
at the foot of the tree there were many beauti- 


ful things—dolls, and a rocking horse, and 
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a drum, and a pop gun, and dolls’ slippers 
and dresses and beautiful shining things, of 
silver. 

Oh! how beautiful the tree appeared. 
Never in all its life before had it blossomed 
out so. The tree had been lonesome and sad 
when Daddy Blake cut it down, and took it 
away from its other tree friends in the green 
woods, but now the tree was happy: 

“T am so beautiful!” it whispered through 
its green branches, as it saw the lighted candles 
and many presents. 

The house was still and dark and quiet. 
Suddenly a horn blew, and Mab cried: 

“Oh, Santa has come! It is Christmas morn- 
ing! Wake up, Hal! Wake up! It is Christ- 
mas morning!” 

“Toot! Toot!’ went the horn, and Hal and 
Mab ran to the Christmas tree. 

When they saw the candles all lighted, and 
the pretty glass ornaments and tinsel sparkling 
in the light, and when they saw their presents, 
the children clapped their hands with delight, 
and Mab cried: 
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“Oh, you dear Santa Claus! Merry Christ- 
mas! Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas! Isn’t he a great old fel- 
low!” laughed Hal, as he beat on his drum, 
while Mab hugged her new doll in her arms. 

And there was something for Grandma and 
Grandpa, and Mamma Blake, and Daddy and 
Uncle Pennywait and Aunt Lolly, and even a 
nice puppy biscuit, tied with a blue nbbon, for 
Roly-Poly. 

I tell you, Santa Claus is great—isn’t he? 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” 
cried Hal and Mab, as they ran about the house, 
looking at the wreaths of holly, with its red 
berries and shiny, green leaves. 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” an- 
swered Daddy Blake, and everybody was hap- 
py : even Roly-Poly, as he gnawed his puppy 
cake. 


CHAPTER XII 
OFF TO THE Poor-HousgE 


WERE there space in this book I might tell 
you all that Hal and Mab did on Christmas 
day. I might tell you how Hal played he was 
a soldier, with his toy pop gun that shot a soft 
cork, which could hurt no one, and how Roly- 
Poly wagged his tail up on the drum, and made 
it go “Rub-a-dub-dub.” 

And I could tell you how Mab played with 
her new doll, whom she named Cora Janet 
Icecreamcone, and how Mab introduced her to’ 
the other dolls, including the one with the shoe 
button eyes, and the sawdust insides. | 

And I might tell you how the children went 
out coasting on the new sleds, which were found 
at the foot of the Christmas tree, and what jolly 
times they had with Daddy Blake on the hill. 

But I have room for only a little more, and 
then this story is finished. 

Oh! I almost forgot about the Christmas 
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dinner. Such a big turkey as there was, all 
nicely browned, and with such lovely oysters 
and chestnuts inside. And such red cranberries, 
and celery, and nuts and cakes and candies and 
pudding and pie—— 

Well, I’m just not going to write another word 
about it, for it makes me so hungry that I want 
to go down stairs and get a cracker myself, and 
I can’t, because you see, I have to finish this 
story for you. 

Hal and Mab ate as much as was good for 
them, and not a bit more, I do assure you. [ 
think Hal had two pieces of pie. Mind, I’m 
not saying for sure, but maybe. And I know 
Mab had two pieces of white meat of the roast 
turkey. 

And after dinner a very strange thing hap- 
pened. Grandpa went out to the barn, hitched 
the two brown horses to the big sled, and when 
he drove up in front of the house, he called out: 

“Come on, now. Off we go to the poor- 
house!” 


“Oh, dear!” cried Mab. 
‘““Why—why!” stammered Hal. “There’s 
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plenty to eat yet. We didn’t take it all. Why 


do we have to go to the poor-house ?” 

“It’s only one of Grandpa’s jokes,” said Dad- 
dy Blake. “Come along, and you'll soon know 
all about it.” 

“Will we have to stay in the poor-house?” 
asked Mab. “ ’Cause if we do I’m going to 
take my dolls with me.” 

“And I'll take my drum and gun,” said Hal. 

“No, dears, we are not going to stay very 
long,” said Grandma, with a smile. “We are 
just going on a little visit.” 

Into the sleigh scrambled Hal and Mab, with 
their Daddy and Grandpa. ‘The rest of the 
folks remained at home. 

“What are all those things in the sled?” 
asked Hal, for he saw, piled in the straw on 
the bottom, many bundles and packages. 

“You'll soon see!”’ laughed Daddy Blake. 

And so Hal and Mab did. Up the hill went 
the big, strong brown horses, pulling the sled, 
and making their bells jingle-jingle! Into the 
yard of the poor-house they pranced. 

‘Merry Christmas!” cried Grandpa Blake to 
a man who came out to meet him. “Merry 
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Christmas. I guess I’ve brought along enough 
for all you poor folks to eat.” 


“Have you? ‘That’s good!” said the man 
who kept the poor-house. “For they're quite 
hungry this year, my boarders are!” 


And then Grandpa Blake and Daddy passed 
out the packages, and Hal and Mab had a 
glimpse of what was in them—chickens and 
turkeys, and celery and cranberry sauce, and 
pies, and cake, and bread, and doughnuts, and 
cheese—and so many good things that I have 
not room to tell you about them. 


“Merry Christmas!’ cried the poor folks in 
the poor-house, when they saw all the lovely 
things to eat. ““Merry Christmas!” 


‘‘Merry Christmas to you!” called Grandpa. 
‘And may you all have enough to eat to-day, 
anyhow.” 


And then a dear little old lady, with white 
hair, who had been in the poor-house for many 


years, sang this little song, which is always nice 
to sing on Christmas day. She sang: 
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“God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay. 
Remember Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 


And then, after he had left all the good 
things for the poor folks to eat, Grandpa Blake 
drove home in the sled. 

“But I thought we had to stay in the poor- 
house,” said Mab, as she cuddled her doll close 
to her on the way home. 

“That was only one of Grandpa’s jokes,” 
whispered Daddy Blake. ‘“‘Every year he goes 
to the poor-house after Christmas, but it is only 
to take to the folks there some good things to eat, 
for they do not get much all the rest of the year 
except plain food, and not much of that. So 
Grandpa Blake looks after them, especially at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving. That’s what he 
meant when he said he’d have to go to the poor- 
house.” 

“Well, said Hal, as he thought of the good 
dinner he had eaten, “I’m glad we didn’t have 
to stay there.” 

But the folks in the poor-house, though they 
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were old, and weary, and ill, were much hap- 
pier because of what Grandpa Blake had done. 
He had brought a little sunshine into their dreary 
lives. And Hal and Mab were happy because 
they had their little share in making others glad. 

And when Hal and Mab went to sleep that 
night, thinking of the good times they had had, 
they fancied they could hear the snowflakes 
singing the song the dear old lady, with the 
white hair, had sung at the poor-house. 

“Come on, children! One last coast!” cried 
Daddy Blake, a few momings after Christmas. 
““We are going back home, and I want you to 
have a good time before you go. One last 
coast!” 

Out on the big hill went Hal and Mab with 
their new sleds. 

“We'll have a race,” said Daddy Blake. “A 
race just for Hal and Mab.” 

Mab sat up on her sled, and Hal stretched 
out on his. 

“T shall go faster and win!” cried Hal. 

“Don’t be too sure!” laughed Daddy Blake. 
“There you go!” and he gave the children each 
a shove down the hill. 
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_ On and on, down the slippery, white snowy 
hill went Hal and Mab, faster and faster. 

““T’m going to beat!” cried Hal. 

But, no sooner had he said it, than his sled 
glided to one side, and into a snow bank he 
went, head over heels. 

And before he could jump out and get his 
sled again (for he was not at all hurt), Mab 
had reached the bottom of the hill, so of course 
she won the race 

“Well, I can wir next time!”’ cried Hal. 

“There isn’t going to be any next time now, 
my dears,’ said Daddy Blake. “You must come 
in now, and get ready to go home.” 

“Oh, just one more coast!” pleaded Hal. 
“T am sure I can win the next race.” 

“Yes, do let us, Daddy; please!” begged 
Mab. “And I think Hal can win this time.” 

“Oh, all right,”’ agreed Daddy Blake. “But 
only one coast, mind.” 

“All night!” cried Hal and Mab. 

Once more the children took their sleds to 
the top of the hill, and down they coasted. 
Faster and faster they went, and finally Hal’s 
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race. 

‘And I'm glad you did,” said the little girl 
to her brother. 

“Come in the house now,” called Daddy 
Blake, “and get ready to go home,” and in the 
children ran, their cheeks red and rosy from 
the cold. 

“Oh, what a lovely time we had,” said Hal, 
when he and his sister and all the rest. of the 
family, including Roly-Poly, were on their way 
home in the train that afternoon. 

“Yes; I just love Christmas!”’ exclaimed 
Mab. “I wonder what we shall do after this?” 

“Oh, Daddy will think up something nice for 
us,” said Hal. And Daddy Blake did. What 
it was I shall have the pleasure of telling you in 
the next Daddy book. 

THE END. 


‘The next volume in this series will be entitled 


~ “Daddy Takes Us After Flowers.” 


UNCLE WIGGILY’S ADVENTURES | 


“Ouch! Oh, my goodness me, sakes alive, and 
a bushel of soap-bubbles!’’ cried Uncle Wiggily 
Longears, the rabbit gentleman, as he hopped 
along the grass one day. 


“Why, whatever is the trouble?’’ asked Nurse 
Jane Fuzzy Wuzzy, the muskrat lady, who kept 
house for Uncle Wiggily. ‘“What happened?”’ 


“Oh, my rheumatism hurts me very much,” 
answered the rabbit gentleman, as he limped 
along on his red, white and blue striped barber- 
pole crutch. ‘I wonder how I may be cured?” 


“‘T can cure you!” cried Dr. Possum, who made 
powders and pills to cure sick animals. 


You may read all about Uncle Wiggily, and 
of how Dr. Possum sent the old rabbit gentleman 
away on a funny journey, in the book called 
“Bedtime Stories‘ Uncle Wiggily’s Adventures.” 
It has eight lovely colored pictures in it. 


Howard R. Garis, who wrote the Daddy book 
you have just read, also wrote about Uncle Wig- 
gily. Try to get the stories about him from your 
book store. If you can not, send to the publish- 
ers, R. F. Fenno & Company, 16 East 17th Street, 
New York City, who will mail the book on receipt 
of price. 


JOIE, TOMMY AND KITTIE KAT 


“Say, I'll tell you what let’s do!”’ cried Joie, the 
kitten boy, as he came from school. 

“Well, what is it?”’ asked his brother Tommie. 
“Do you want to go fishing again?” 

“No, let’s give a concert, and charge five pins 
to come in,” answered Joie. “We can all sing.” 

*“Meaouw! Meaouw! Meaouw!” cried Kittie, 
the sister of Joie and Tommie. ‘‘May I be in the 
concert, too?” 

“Of course,” replied Tommie, with a polite 
bow. ‘‘We shall be glad to have you.” 

How the Kat children gave a concert, and 
what happened at it, as well as many other funny 
things they did, you may read of in a book called 
‘Bedtime Stories’ Joie, Tommie and Kittie Kat.” 
It has nice pictures in. 


You have read the Daddy books, so surely you 
will like the Bedtimes. They are by Howard R. 
Garis, author of the Daddy volumes. R. F. Fenno 
& Company, of 16 East 17th Street, New York 
City, publish the book about the Kat family. _ If 
your dealer does not have it, and can not get it, 
the publishers will ‘mail it to you on receipt of 
the price, and also send you a nice colored poster 
for your room. Send before you forget it. This 
is a busy world. 


DADDY TAKES US TO THE CIRCUS 
“Oh, Mab!”’ cried Hal Blake, as he came run- 


ning into the house one morning. “Daddy is go- 
ing to take us to the circus!” 

““Are you, Daddy?” asked the little girl. 

**Yes,”’ said Mr. Blake. ‘Here are the tickets.” 

“Oh, what fun we'll have!’ shouted Hal. 

“Won't we!”’ added his sister. 

How Daddy Blake took. the children to the 
show in the big tent, and how Hal and Mab went 
to sleep in one of the red wagons, and were car- 
ried off—all that you may read in the book called 
“Daddy Takes Us to the Circus.”’ It is written 
by Howard R. Garis, who also wrote the Bed- 
time book you have just read. It contains fine 
pictures, and has a decorated cover. You read, 
and liked, the Bedtimes, so surely you will like 
the Daddy books. 


If your dealer does not keep them, please send 
to the publishers, R. F. Fenno & Company, 16 
East 17th Street, New York City, who will for- 
ward any volume on receipt of price. 

Daddy Blake, on his trips with Hal and Mab, 


told them things about nature and outdoor life.. 


CHARLIE AND ARABELLA CHICK 


“Oh, Charlie, what are you going to do?” 
asked Arabella, the little girl chicken, of her 
brother. 


“I am going to have a merry-go-round,” he 
. answered, looking around at his tail feathers to 
see if they had any green paint on to make them 


Jook red. 


“A merry-go-round!” cried Arabella. ‘“‘How 
are you going to do that, Charlie?” 


“Come along, sister, and I'll show you,” he 
answered. 


How Charlie Chick made a merry-go-round is 
only one of thirty-one tales in the book ‘“‘Bedtime 
Stories: Charlie and Arabella Chick.” Howard 
R. Garis, who wrote the Daddy book you have 
just read, wrote about the chicken boy and girl. 
You will surely like them. 


R. F. Fenno & Company, of 16 East 17th 
Street, New York City, the publishers, will send 
you any of the Bedtime books, if you can not get 
them at your dealers. You may also get a nice 
poster and post card, in colors. The Bedtime 
books have eight finely tinted pictures in each 
one, and a lovely colored cover. 


UNCLE WIGGILY’S TRAVELS 


“Well, there is not use talking!” exclaimed 
Uncle Wiggily Longears, the rabbit gentleman, 
one morning. “‘I shall never find my fortune— 
never!” 


“Oh, yes, you will!” cried the red squirrel, as 
he combed out his bushy tail with a chestnut burr. 
“I would not be surprised, Mr. Longears, if you 
found your fortune to-morrow or next day.” 


“Do you really think so?” asked Uncle Wig- 
gily happily, as he made his nose twinkle like a 
star on a frosty night in June. 


“I do,” answered the red squirrel. 


“Well, then I'll travel further on,’’ decided the 
rabbit gentleman. 


And he did keep on his journey. You may 
read all about it in a book called ‘Bedtime 
Stories: Uncle Wiggily’s Travels.” It has in it 
fine colored pictures by Louis Wisa. R. F.Fenno 
& Company, of 16 East 17th Street, New York 
City, publish the volume, and Howard R. Garis 
wrote the stories. He also wrote the Daddy 
books you have just read. If you can not get the 
Bedtime Books at your store, send to the publish- 
ers. You may also havea pretty poster in colors. 


JOHNNIE AND BILLIE BUSHYTAIL 


“Come, boys!’ chattered Mrs. Bushytail, the 
lady squirrel, one morning. “You must now 
have a lesson, and learn how to jump.” 


‘Yes, indeed!’’ exclaimed Papa Bushytail. 
“Squirrel boys must know how to jump out of 
tall trees, as well as to crack nuts.” 


“Oh, but I am. afraid!” cried Billie, the boy 


squirrel. “I am afraid to jump.’ 
‘And so am I,” added his brother Johnnie. 


‘But you both must learn how to jump!’’ went 
on Mamma Bushytail, as she nibbled at a nut 
sandwich. 


You have read of Daddy Blake, and Hal and 
Mab, and you will be glad to learn how Johnnie 
and Billie Bushytail learned to jump, and do 
many other things that squirrels should do. 


Go to your own book store, and get the volume 
called “Bedtime Stories: Johnnie and Billie 
Bushytail.”” It was written by Howard R. Garis, 
who wrote the Daddy books. If your store does 

\not have Johnnie and Billie, and the colored pic- 
tures, send to the publishers, R. F. Fenno & Com- 
pany, 16 East 17th Street, New York City, who 
will send the book on receipt of price, and also a 
fine poster. 


JACKIE AND PEETIE BOW WOW 


“Come on, Jackie!”’ called Peetie Bow Wow, 
the boy doggie, one morning. ‘‘Come on!”’ 


“Where are you going?’ asked Jackie of 
Peetie. 


“Let’s run off and join the circus,” suggested 
Peetie, as he tried to stand up on the end of his 
tail and turn a somersault. “We can earn a lot 
of money.” 


*‘How?” asked Jackie, scratching his nose with 
his ear. 


*“Why, we can make money by doing tricks in 
the circus,’ went on Peetie. ““We can jump over 
the backs of elephants, climb up to the top of the 
tent, and do lots of things like that. A circus is 
fun!” 


You have read how Daddy Blake took Hal and 
Mab to the circus, and you will like to read about 
Jackie and Peetie. They are in a book called 
“Bedtime Stories: Jackie and Peetie Bow Wow,” 
by Howard R. Garis, who also wrote the Daddy 

- books. 

* Send to R. F. Fenno & Company, 16 East 17th 
Street, New York City, and they will mail the 
book on receipt of price, if you can not get it in 
your book store. The book has colored pictures. 


SAMMIE AND SUSIE LITTLETAIL 


“Oh, Susie!”’ cried Sammie Littletail, the boy 
rabbit, one day, when he and his sister were hop- 
ping along in the woods. ‘“‘Oh, Susie, something 
has caught me by the leg!” 


“Why, Sammie! You are fast in a trap!"’ ex- 
claimed Susie, the girl rabbit. ‘‘Oh, dear! How 
will you ever get out?” 


“I don’t know,”’ answered Sammie, sadly. 


“Well, I know,” spoke Susie, bravely. “I will 
go get Uncle Wiggily Longears, the rabbit gentle- 
man, to help you out of the trap.” 


Getting into a trap, and out of it again, is only 
one of the thirty-one adventures in the book 
called “‘Bedtime Stories: Sammie and Susie 
Littletail.” 


You have read of Daddy Blake, and of Hal and 
Mab, his little boy and girl, and Howard R. Garis, 
who wrote about them, also wrote the Bedtime 
books. You can get them at your book store, or 
from the publishers, R. F. Fenno & Company, 16 
East 17th Street, New York City. Send for 


a catalog. 
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